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i. 


W HEN Webster G. Burgess 
asked ten of hla cronies to 
dine with him at the Uni- 
versity Club oji a night in 
January they assumed that <hc presi- 
dent of the White River National had 
been Indulging In another adventure 
•which he wished to tell them about. 

In spite of their constant predic- 
tions that If he didn't stop hiding 
crooks In his house and playing ,rlc ~* 
on the police department he would 
ultimately find himself In Jail. Mr. 
Burgess continued to find amusement 
In frequent dallylngs with gentlemen 
Of the underworld. In a town of ap- 
proximately 300.000 people a banker 
Is expected to go to church on Sun- 
days and otherwise conduct himself 
as a decent, orderly and law-abiding 
cttlsen. but the president of the W hlte 
River National did not see things In 
that light. As a member of the board 
of directors of the Released Prison- 
ers’ Aid Society he was always ready 
with the excuse that his heart was 
deeply moved by the misfortunes of 
those who keep to the dark side of 
the street and that sincere philan- 
thropy covered all his sins in their 
behalf. 

When his friends met at the club 
and found C.ov, Kaslman one of the 
dinner party they resented the pres- 
ence of that dignity as likely to 
Impose restraints upon Burgess, w ho. 
for all his Jauntiness, was not wholly 
without discretion. But the governor 
was a good fellow, as they all knew, 
and a story-teller of wide reputation. 
Moreover, he was taking his Job seri- 
ously. and. being practical men, they 
liked this about him. It was said 
that no governor since civil war times 
had spent so many hours at his desk 
or had shown the same real and ca- 
pacity for gathering Information at 
first hand touching all departments 
of the state government. Eastman, as 
the country knows, is an independent 
character, and It was this quality, 
shown first as a prosecuting attorney, 
that had attracted attention and 
landed him in the seat of the Hoosier 
governors. 

"I suppose," remarked Kemp as 
they sat down, "that these tablets are 
scattered around the table so we can 
make notes of the clever things that 
will be said here tonight. It's a good 
Idea and gives me a chance to steal 
some of your stories governor" 

* * * * 


A SCRATCH pad with pencil at- 
tached had been placed at each 
plate, and the diners spent several 
minutes In chaffing Burgess as to the 
purpose of this unusual table decora- 
tion. 

•'I guess." said Goring, “that Web 
Is going to ask us to write limericks 
for a prise and that the governor Is 
here to Judge the contest. Indoor 
•winter sports don’t appeal to me: I 
pass." 

"I’m going to write notes to the 
house committee on mine," sal .1 fan- 
ning: "the food in this club it. not 
what It used to be. and It's about time 
somebody kicked." 

"As I've frequently tolii you." re- 
marked Burgess, smiling upon them 
irom the head of the table, "you fel- 
lows have no Imagination. Vou'd 
never rueos what those tablets are 
tor. and maybe I'll never tell you." 

“Nothing Is so Innocent as a piece 
of white paper." said the governor, 
oyelng his tablet. "We'd better be 
careful not to Jot down anything that 
might fly up and hit us afterward 
for all we know, It may be a scheme 
to get our signatures for Burgess to 
stick on notes without relief from 
valuation a- appraisement laws. I''s 
about time for another Bohemian oats 
swindle and our friend Burgess may 
oxpeot to work us for the prlce«of 
ths dlnnar." 

"Web's bound to go to Jail some 
day,” remarked Ramsay, the surgeon, 
"and he'd better do It while you're In 
office, governor. You may not know 
that he's hand In glove with all the 
criminals In the country: he quit 
poker so he could give all his time to 
playing with crooks." 

"The warden of the penitentiary 
haa warned me agalnet him," replied 
the governor easily. "Burgess has a 
man at the gate to meet convicts as 
they emerge, and all the really bad 
ones are sent down here for Burgess 
to put up at this club." 

*'I never did that but once." Bur- 
gess protested, "and that was only 
because my mother-in-law was visit- 
ing me and I was afraid she wouldn't 
stand for a burglar as a fellow guest. 
My wife's got used to ’em. But the 
joke of putting that chap up here 
at the club Isn't on me, but on Ram- 
say and Colton. They had luncheon 
with him one day and thanked me 
afterward for Introducing them to so 
Interesting a man. I told them he 
was a manufacturer from St. Louis 
and they swallowed It whole. Pettit 
was the name, but he has a string of 
aliases as long as this table, and 
there's not a rogue's gallery In the 
oountry where he Isn't Indexed. You 
remember, Colton, he talked a good 
deal of his travels, and he could do so 
honestly, as he'd cracked safes all 
the way from Boston to Seattle." 

Ramsay and Colton protested that 
this could not be so; that the man 
they had luncheon with was a shoe 
manufacturer and had talked of his 
business as only an expert could. 

The governor and Burgess ex- 
changed glances and both laughed. 

“He knew the shoe business all 
right enough." eald Burgess, "for he 
learned it In the penitentiary and 
proved so efficient that they made him 
foreman of the shop!" 

*T suppose," said Kemp, "that 
ysu'va got another crook coming to 
taka that vacant chair. You'd better 
tell us about him so we won’t com- 
mit any social errors." 

At the governor's right there was 
an empty place, and Burgees remark- 
ed carelessly that they were shy a 
nan. but that he would turn up later. 

“I’ve asked Tate, a banker at Lo- 
rlnsburg, to Join us and ho'H be along 
after a while. Any of you know 
Tate? One of our scouts rscently per- 
auadsd him to transfer his account 
to ua, and as this la the first time 
he's boon In town since ths change I 
thought It only decent to show him 
some attention. We’re both directors 
fn a ooropany that's trying to devolop 


a tils factory to his town, so you 
/raid I'm 


needn't bo afraid I'm going to put 
anything ovor on you. Tate's attend- 
ing a meeting tonight from which I 
am regrettably absent! He prom- 
ised to bo hero before we got down 
to the coffee.” 

V * * • * 


A B the dinner progressed the gov- 
ernor was encouraged to ton 

: n tastes, and acceded good-aatnrodly 

W 


| that had happened In the course of 
I his official duties. v 

"But It Isn’t all so funny,” he said 
gravely after keeping them In a roar 
for half an hour. "In a state as Mg 
aa this a good many disagreeable 
things happen, and people come to 
: me every day with heartbreaking 
'stories. There's nothing that causes 
! me more anxiety than the appeals for 
pardon. If ths pardoning power were 
! taken away from me I'd be a much 
happier man. The board of pardons 
| winnows out the case, but even at 
| that there's enough to keep me un- 
; comfortable. It Isn't the pleasantest 
feeling In the world that as you go 
to bed at night somebody may be suf- 
fering punishment unjustly and that 
It's up to you to find It out. When a 
woman comes In. backed by a child or 
two. and cries all over your office 
about her husband who's doing time 
and tells you he wasn't guilty. It 
doesn't cheer you much; not by a 
| Jugful: Wives, mothers and sisters — 
the wives shed morb tears, the sisters 
put up the best argument, but tho 
mothers give you more sleepless 
r.lghts." ; 

"If It yere up to me,” commented 
Burgess, "I'm afraid I'd turn 'em all 
out!" 

"You would." chorused the table de- 
risively. "and when you'd emptied the 
! penitentiaries you'd burn 'em down!" 

"Of course, there's bound to bi- 
cases of flagrant Injustice." suggest- 
ed Kemp. "And the feelings of a 
man who Is locked up for a crime h<- 
never committed must be horrible. 
We hear now and then of such eases 
and It always shakes my faith In the 
law.” 

'•The law does the best It can," re- 
plied the governor a little defensively, 
but, as you say, mistakes do occur. 
The old saying that murder will out 
Is no good: ' we can all remember 
cuses where the truth was never 
known. Mistakes occur constantly. 

| and It's the fear of not rectifying 
them that's making a nervous wreck 
I of me. I have In my pocket now a 
' bunk pardon that I meant to sign 
, before I left my office, but I couldn't 
quite bring myself to the point. The 
I pardon board has made the recom- 
l mendatlon, not on the grounds of In- 
justice — more, I'm afraid, out of sym- 
pathy than anything else — and we 
! have to be careful of our sympathies 
In these matters. And here again 
there's a wife to reckon with. She's 
been at my office nearly every day 
, for a year, and she's gone to my wife 
repeatedly to enlist her support. And 
It's largely through Mrs. Eastman's 
assistance that I've spent many 
1 weeks studying the case. It's a mur- 
der — what appeared to be a heartless. 
' cold-blooded assassination. And some 
of you may recall It — the A very case, 
seven years ago. In Salem county." 

Half the men had never heard of 
, of it and the others recalled It only 
vaguely. 

“It was an Interesting case." Bur- 
gess remarked, wishing to draw the 
governor out. "George Avery was a 
• man of some Importance down there 
and stood high In the community. 
He owned a quarry almost eleven 
i miles from TorrencevlUe and malr.- 
| lalned a bungalow on the quarry 
1 land, where he used to entertain his 
1 friends with quail hunting and per- 
| haps now and then a poker party. 
: He killed a man named Reynolds, who 
j was his guest. Aa I remember, there 
seemed to be no great mystery about 
; It and Avery's defense was a men? 
disavowal and a brilliant flourish of 
| character witnesses " 

"For all anybody ever knew. It was 
a plain case, as Burgess says." the 
governor began. "Avery and Rev- 
, nolds were business acquaintances 
and Avery had Invited Reynolds down 
there to discuss the merging of their 
quarry Interests. Reynolds was 
| found dead a little way from the 
I bungalow by some of the quarry la- 
| borers. He had been beaten on the 
| head with a club In the most bar- 
| barous fashion. Reynolds' overcoat 
was torn off and the buttons ripped 
1 from his waistcoat, pointing to a 
fierce struggle before his assailant 
got him down and pounded the life 
out of him. The purpose was clearly 
not robbery, as Reynolds had a con- 
siderable sum of money on his person 
that was left untouched. When the 
men who found the body went to 
rouse Avery he collapsed when told 
that Reynolds was dead. In fact, he 
lay in a stupor for a week and they 
could get nothing out of him. 
Tracks? No: It was a cold December 
night and the ground was frozen. 

“Reynolds had meant to take a 
midnight train for Chicago, and 
Avery had wired for special orders to 
stop at the quarry station to save 
Reynolds the trouble of driving Into 
TorrencevlUe. One might have sup- 
posed that Avery would accompany 
his visitor to the station, particularly 
as It was not a regular stop for night 
trains and the way across the fields 
was a little rough. I've personally 
been over all the ground. There are 
many difficult and inexplicable things 
about the oase. the absence of motive 
being one of them. The state assert- 
ed business jealousy and substan- 
tiated It to a certain extent, and the 
fact that Avery had taken the 
Initiative In the matter of combining 
their quarry interests and might have 
used undue pressure on Reynolds to 
force him to the deal is to be consid- 
ered.'" 

* * * * 

T HE governor lapsed into silence. 

seemingly lost In reverie. With 
hla right hand he was scribbling Idly 
on the tablet that lay by bis plate. 
The others, having settled themselves 
comfortably In their chairs, hoping to 
hear more of ths murder, were dis- 
appointed when he ceased speaking. 
Burgess’ usual calm, assured air de- 
serted him. He seemed unwontedly 
restless and they saw him glance fur- 
tively at hla watch. 

"Please, governor, won’t you go on 
with the story?” pleaded Colton. 
"You know that nothing that's said 
at one of Web's parties ever goes out 
of the room." 

“That.” laughed the governor. “Is 
probably unfortunate, as most of his 
stories ought to go to the grand jury. 
But If I may talk here Into the pri- 
vate ear of you gentlemen I will go 
on a little further. I’ve got to make 
up my mind In the next hour or two 
about this case and It may help me 
to reach a conclusion to think aloud 
about It" 

“You needn't be afraid of ua" said 
Burgess encouragingly. “We've been 
meeting here — about the same crowd 
—once a month for five years and no- 
body baa ever blabbed anything.” 

“All right; we'll go a bit further. 
Avery's stubborn alienee was a con- 
tributing factor In bis prompt oon- 
vietlea. A college graduate^ a high- 


strung, nervous man, hard-working 
and tremendously ambitious: success- 
ful. reasonably prosperous, happy -In 
his marriag". and with every reason for 
living straight: there you have . 

; George Avery as I make him out to 
have been when this calamity befell 
him. There was Just one lapse, one 
error. In his life, but that didn't figure 
In the cast? and I won't speak of It 
now. 

"His conduct from the moment of 
his arrest, a week following the mur- 
der. and only after every other possi- 
ble clue had been exhausted by the 
local authorities, was that of a man 
mutely resigned to his fate. I find 
from the records that he remained at 
the bungalow in care of a physician, 
utterly dazed. It seemed, by the thing 
he had done, until a warrant was 
Issued and he was put In jail. He's 


been a prisoner ever since and his 
silence has been unbroken to this day. 
His wife assures me that he never, 
not even to her. said one word about 


ernor resumed when the door closed 
upon the waiter. "I had many talks 
with him about this case. He con- 
fesses that there are things about It 
that still puzzle him. The evidence 
was purely circumstantial, as 1 have 
already Indicated; but circumstantial 
evidence, as Thoreau onco remarked, 
may be very convincing, as when you 
find a trout In the milk! But when 
two men have spent a day together In 
the house of one of them, and the 
other Is found dead In a lonely place 
not far away, and suspicion attaches 
to no one but the survivor — not even 
the tramp who usually figures In such 
speculations — a Jury of twelve farm- 
ers may be pardonM for taking the 
state's view of the matter." 

"The motive you spoke of, business 
Jealousy, doesn’t seem quite adequate 
unless It could be established that 
they had quarreled and that there 
was a clear showing of enmity.” sug- 
gested Fullerton, the lawyer. 

“You are quite right, and the man 


: and seen plays built upon that Idea. 
But here Is Avery with fifteen years 
; to serve, and, If he's been bearing the 
burden and suffering the penalty of 
another's sin, I must say that he's 
taking It all In sn amazing spirit of 
self-sacrifice." 

"Of course," said Fullerton. "Rey- 
nolds may have had an enemy who 
followed him there and lay In wait 
for him. Or Avery may have con- 
, nlved at the crime without being 
really the assailant. That Is conceiv- 
able." 

"We'll change the subject for a 
moment." said the governor, "and re- 
turn to our muttons later." 


| art out of the room. We'll go back 
' to the Avery case. In going over the 
i papers I found that the prosecuting 
attorney In his search of the bunga- 
. low the morning after the murder 
j found a number of pieces of paper 
1 that bore an odd. Irregular sort of 
sketch. I'm going to pass one of 
them 'round, but please send it back 
to mo immediately." 

Ho produced a sheet of letter paper 
that boro traces of hasty crumpling, 
but It had been smoothed out again, 
and held It up. It bore the litho- 
graphed name of the Avery Quarry 
Company. On It was drawn this de- 
vice: 


j though some of our scenery might' which were its familiar embell' - 
have got lost." I ment were carefully added. The K‘> 

"He'd hardly bolt.” Burgess replied; ! ernor, having exhausted < lete.a-- 


! "he knows of no reason why he ! went back to Jackson, and Tate t.r 


should. 1 told the doorman to send Ished a second drawing. absorbei -• 
him right up. When he comes there | his work and rarely lifting 11,8 *!?' j 
will be no more references to the | Seeing that Tate had tired of ' s 

Avery case; you all understand?" i pastime, the governor brought 
They murmured their acquiescence • lecture to an end. exclaiming, 
and a solemn hush fell upon them as | "Great Scott. Burgess! Why ha" r 
they turned Involuntarily toward the you stopped me? I've said enoup 
vacant chair. here to ruin me with my party, no 


“This will never do!" exclaimed the you hadn't the grace to shut me off- 


governor, who seemed to bo the one “I'm glad for one." said Tate, pus 
tranquil person In the room. "We i |ng back the pad, "that I B" 1 •" *'• 
must bo telling stories and giving an time to hear you. I've never know 


* * * * 

H E spoke In a low tone to Burgess. 

who looked at hls watch and an- 1 
swered audibly: 

"We have half an hour more." 

The governor nodded and, with a 
j whimsical smile, began turning over 
! the tablets. 


tail 


h- H'J* 

fw 



“Please note,” eald the governor as 
1 the paper passed from hand to hand. 
. "that that same device Is traced there 
' five time*, sometimes more Irregu- 
1 larly than others, but the general 
I form Is the same. Now, In the fire- 
place of the bungalow living room 



Imitation of weary business men hav- | before that any democrat rou’.d be s > 
lng a Jolly time. But I’m tired of ' broad-minded!" | 

talking: some of the good story-tell- I "The governor loosens up a 
ers ought to be stirred up." ) deal between campaigns." said »"• 

With a little prodding Fullerton ' gess, rising. "And now. let's g° 1,11 ' 
took the lead, but was able to win the library, where the chair* »r 
only grudging laughter. Colton was 1 easier." 

trying hls hand at diverting them ] The governor rose with the eilirr*- 
when they were startled by a knock, but remained by hls chair, talking t 
Burgess was at the door Instantly and Tate, until the room cleared, and the 
flung It open. ' resumed hls seat. 

* * * * i -This Is perfectly comfortable; let 

n . i stay here, Mr. Tate. Burgess, clos- 

“AH. Tate! Como right in; the ,h £ a ^Jitat edMooked at his vratel. 
n party hasn't started yet!" ; and _ Ianced al Burgess, who *»' 

The newcomer was a short, thick- dQwn aB though wishing to humo 
set man, clean shaven, with coarse the _' overnor . and lighted a cigar, 
dark hair streaked with gray. Tho | „j, r . Tate," sa |d the governor un- 
hand he gave the men In succession ' hu-rlcdly. "if I'm not mistaken, you 
i as they gathered about him for Bur- are ( -„ or g n Avery's brother-in-law. 
gess' Introduction was broad and Tate tu - n ,. d quickly and hls ey 
' heavy. He offered It limply, with an wldened „i surprise, 
air of embarrassment. -yes" he answer, d in slow. ev. , 

“Gov. Eastman, Mr. Tate; that's tones; '“Avery married my sister “ 

| your seat by the governor. Tate," .. iIr Tate, I have In my pocket i. 
I said Burgess. "We were Just listen- pardo „ all' ready to sign, giving 
| lng to some old stories from some of Avery liberty. Hls case has trou- 
| these fellows, so you haven't missed bI( , d m „ a KOod deal. I don't want to 
anything. I hope they didn't need ( gl( . n lhia pardon unless I'm reason - 
' me at that tile meeting; I never at- abJy gure 0 f Avery's innocence. If 
| tend night meetings: they spoil my were ln my place, Mr. Tate, woulu 
l sleep, which my doctor says I've got - you g)gn | t y 

| to have." ( The color went out of the man's 

I "Night meetings" said the gov- {ace and hla j #w fell, but*® recovered 
ernor, "always give me a grouch the h , mge i f quickly. ’• 

next morning. A party like this »Q t course. governor. It Would he a 
doesn't, of course!" ! relief to me. to my sister, qll of u- 

( "Up In the country where I live we you cr ,u!d see your way to pardon 
, still stick to lodge meetings as an jng George. As you know. I've l-e 
excuse when we want a night off." doing what I could to btj'.g pre- .ur 
! Tate remarked. j to hear on the hoard of pardon- 

] They laughed more loudly than was . everything that seemed propet- 1 • 
necessary to put him at ease. He re- course,'' he went on ingratiating:- 
fused Burgess' offer of food and drltik. I -we've all felt the disgrace, of th 
and when some one started a political thing." 

discussion they conspired to draw him ] -Mr. Tate." the sorer cor Yntezrup' 
Into It. He was county chairman of , 0 d. "I have reason, to believe th.v 
the party not then In power and com- there was a third man ai Avery 
plained good-naturedly to the gov- bungalow the night Reynolds v. . 
ernor of the big plurality Eastman | killetl. I've been at som t- . ?i • 
had rolled up !n the last election H- satisfy myself of that. MU that ev 
talked slowly, with a kind of dogged ocour to you as a possibility"'' 
emphasis, and It was evident that -j suspected that all along." Ta 
politics was a subject to hls taste, answered, drawing hls handkerchl- 
Hla brown eyes, they were noting, slowly across hls lace. "1 never cou l 
were curiously large and full, with a believe George Avery guilty: h« 
bilious tinge in the white. He met a wasn't that kind of man!" 
glance steadily, with, indeed, an I -j don’t think he was myself.' t: e 
almost disconcerting directness. governor replied. "Now. Mr. Tate." 

Where the governor sat became, by the night of the murder you were n 
Imperceptible degrees, the head of the at home, nor on the next day who- 
table as he began seriously and your sister called you on the long 
frankly discussing the points of dif- distance telephone. You were i: 
ference between the existing parties. Louisville, were you not?" 


accompanied by clean-cut characteriza- 
tions of the great leaders. 

There was nothing to indicate that 


L'-u s 


"Yes. certainly: I 

vllle." 

"Aa a mutter of fact. Mr. Tat'.yo. 


anything lay behind hls talk: to a'.! 1 were not in Louisville! You were at 


appearances hls auditors were ab- , Avery's bungalow that night, amt you 


| the case more than to declare hls In- 
nocence. I've seen him at the peni- 
tentiary on two occasions, but could 
get nothing out of him. In fact, I ? 
exhausted any ingenuity I may have 
i ln attempting to surprise him Into ' 
| some admission that would give, me 
i ground for pardoning him. but with-’ 
j out learning anything that w as not • 
I In the state's case. 

"They're using him as a book- 
, keeper, and he's made a lino record — j 
i a medel convict. The long confine- ! 

ment has told seriously on hls health, 
i which is the burden of hls wife's plea i 
, for hls release, but he wouldn't even 
discuss that. 

There was no one else at the bun- 


33511 .. 


Louisville 


1 tell you'” 

* * * « 


•HIS ASSAILANT GOT HIM DOWN AND POUNDED THE LIFE OUT OK HIM.’ 


who prosecuted Avery admits K." the "These pads were placed before you I they found thts and three other sheets 
governor answered. I for a purpose which I will now ex- of the same stationery that bore this 

“There may have been a third man 1 plain. I apologise for taking advan- same figure. It seems a fair assump- 

!n the affair.", suggested Ramsey, j tage of you. but you will pardon me. tlton that some one sitting at a table 

"and I suppose the cynical must have , I'm sure, when I tell you my reason. I had amused himself by sketching 

*..C. o c-.oc-c ...c I suggested the usual woman ln the J I've dipped Into psychology lately ! these outlines and then, when he had 

galow on the night of the murder. cas wlt h a view to learning something of filled the sheet, tore It off and threw 

"I dare say those possibilities were | the mind's eccentricities. We all do I It Into the fireplace, wholly uncon- 


the governor continued. "It was 
Avery's habit to get hls meals at the 


h8U9e ° f n l»e quarry superintendent „ but , he on , y woman 

about 600 yards away, and ,he super- ^ „ Avery's wife, and she 

Intendent s wife cared for the bun- ; Reyn0 , ds had ne ver met. I have 
galow. but the men I ve had at work _ . . ... , 


I thrashed out at the time." the gov- 


gal 


couldn't find anything ln that to hang 
a clue on. You see, gentlemen, after 
seven years It's not easy to work up 
a case, but two expert detectives that 




Investigations along lines I suggested 
have been of great assistance. Fall- 
ing to catch tho scent where the trail 
started, 1 set them to work backward 
from a point utterly remote from the 
scene. It was a guess, and ordinarily 
It would have failed, but ln thla case 
It has brought results that are all but 
convincing.” 

* •» * * 


T HE tablets and pencils that had 
been distributed along the table 
had not been neglected. The guests, 
without exception, had been drawing 
or scribbling. Colton had amused 
himself by sketching the governor's 
profile. Burgess seemed not to be 
giving hls undivided attention to the 
governor's review of- the case. He 
continued to fidget and hls eyes swept 
the table with veiled amusement. 
Then he tapped a bell and a waiter 
appeared. 

"Pardon me a moment, governor, 
till the cigars are passed again." 

In hls round with the cigar tray 
the Jap, evidently by prearrangement, 
collected the tablets and laid them 
In front of Burgess. 

"Changed your mind about the Lim- 
erick contest, Web?" asked some-one. 

“Not at all." said Burgess care- 
lessly; "the tablets have fulfilled their 
purpose. It was only a silly Idea 
of mine, anyhow." They noticed, how- 
ever, that a tablet was left at the 
still vacant place that awaited the 
belated guest, and they wondered at 
this, surmising that Burgess had 
planned the dinner carefully and that 
the governor's discussion of the Avery 
oase wae by connivance with their 
hoet. With a quickening of Interest 
they drew their chairs closer to the 
table. 

"The prosecuting attorney who rep- 
resented the state in the trial Is 
I* Jodge-ef thaotrenlt oeurt," the 


found nothing to sustain any suspi- 
cion that there was a woman in the 
case. Avery's osunsible purpose ln 
asking Reynolds to visit him at that 


they copld discuss the combination of 
their quarry Interests privately and 
close to Avery's plant. 

"It seems that Avery had under- 
taken the organization of a big com- 
pany to take over a number of quar- 
ries whose product was similar, and 
that he wished to confer secretly with 
Reynolds to secure hls sanction to a 
selling agreement before the others 
ho wanted to get into the combina- 
tion beard of ‘it. That, of course. Is 
perfectly plausible. I could make a 
good argument Justifying that. 

"Reynolds, like many small capi- 
talists In country towns, had a num- 
ber of Irons ln the Are and had done 
some promoting on hls own hook. 
All the financial genius and all the 
financial crookedness aren’t confined 
to Wall street, though I forget that 
sometimes when I'm on the stump! 
I'm disposed to think, from what Tvs 
learned of both of them, that Avery 
wasn’t likely to put anything over on 
Reynolds, who was no child ln busi- 
ness matters. And there was noth- 
ing to show that Avery had got him 
down there for any other purpose 
lhan to effect a merger of quarry in- 
terests for their mutual benefit.” 

"There probably were papers to 
substantiate that." suggested Fuller- 
ton; "correspondence and that sort of 
thing." 

“Certainly; I have gone Into that," 
the governor replied. "All the pa- 
pers remain ln the office of the prose- 


thlngs constantly without conscious 
effort, as you know; we perform acts 
automatically without the slightest 
Idea that we are doing them. At 
meetings of our state boards I've no- 
ticed that nobody over uses the pads 
that are always provided except to 
scribble on. Many people have that 
habit of scribbling on anything that's 
handy. Hotel keepers, knowing this, 
provide pads of paper ostensibly for 
memoranda that guests may want to 
make while at the telephone, but 
really to keep them from defacing the 
wall. Left alone with pencil and pa- 
per. most of us will scribble some- 
thing or draw meaningless figures. 

"Sometimes It's Indicative of a de- 
liberate turn of mind; again It's sheer 
nervousness. After I had dlscusaed 


scious of what he was doing. The 
prosecutor attached no Importance to 
these sheets, and It was only by 
chance that they were stuck away ln 
the file box with the other documents 
ln the case." 

"Then you suspect that there was 
a third man in the bungalow that 
night T' Ramsay asked. 

The governor nodded gravely. 

"Yes; I have some little proof of 
It, quite a bit of proof, in fact. I 
have even had the wastebasket of the 
suspect examined for a considerable 
period. Knowing Burgess' Interest ln 
such matters, I have been using him 
to get me certain Information I very 
much wanted. And our friend Is a 
very successful person! I wanted to 
see the man I have in mind and study 


sorbed ln what he was saying. Tate left the quarry nation oil a freight 
had accepted a cigar, which he did train that was sidetracked or the 
not light, but kept twisting slowly lr. quarry switch to allow the Uhleae 
hls thick finger*. train to pass. You rode to Davos 

"We democrats have had to change which you reached at 1' o'clock !n th* 

I our minds about a good many things." morning. Then you registered unde 
I :he governor was saying. "Of course, a faisn namo at the Gerber House 
i we're not going back to Jefferson" and went home the next evening, pre- 
i (he smiled broadly and waited for tending to have been at laiu svlll- 
■ them to praise hls magnanimity In You are a bachelor and live In room 
approaching so near to an Impious over your bank, and there was m 
j admission), "but the world has spun one to keep tab on jour absences b .• 

| around a good many times since Jef- your clerks, who naturally thouc! 
i ferson's daj'. What I think we demo- j nothing of your going to Louis' llle 
* crats do. and do splendidly. Is to keep where business often takes you. You 
I close to the changing current of pub- were there two days ugh I b. 1 t.ee 
!lc opinion; sometimes It seems likely Hut that has nothing to do n tit tM 
' to wash us down, as in the free silver matter. When you heard that Key 
days; but wo give, probably' without nolds was dead and Avery uniter >u* 
always realizing It. a char.co for tho plclon you answered your slsf • 
people to express themselves on new summons and hurried to Terrence 
i questions, and If we've stood for some vllle." 
foolish policies at times, the coun- "I was In Louisville. I ’ 
try's the better for having passed on 
I them. These great contests clear the 
I air like a storm and we all go peace- 
fully about our business afterward.” 

As ho continued they were all 
covertly watching Tate, who dropped I spiratlon from hls forehead Imp., 
hls cigar and began playing with the tlently and half rose, 
pencil before him. absently winding I “Please sit down. Mr Tate Y" 
and unwinding It upon the string that had had trouble a little whM. before ' 
held It to tho tablet. They were that with Reynolds about some stud 
feigning an absorption ln the gov- | in a creamery concern in your count - 
•raor’i recital which their quick. | that he promoted. You thought lo 
nervous glances at Tate’s hand belied. : had tricked you, and very pn>-i\, 
Burgess had pushed hack hls chair to he had. The creamery business 1 u 
face the governor more comfortably resulted In a bitter hostility betw-i • 
and was tying knots in hls napkin. j you; It had gone to such an CM" 
Now and then Tate nodded sol- that he had refused to sec you ai\.. 
emnly In affirmation of something the | to discuss the matter. You brootii 
governor said, but without lifting hls ; over that until you were not qui' 
eyes from the pencil. Hls broad ! sane where Reynolds was .concerned 
shoulders were bent over the table, j I'll give you the benefit of that. ^ u, 
and the men about him were reflect- ! asked your brother-in-law to 
lng that this was probably an attl- : you when Reynolds was gyRig t-jV>‘ 
j tude Into which hls heavy body often j him and he obligingly, •'onsejji*.'. 
relaxed when he was pondering | We will assume that Avery, a ji-j .... 

■* fellow and anxious to aid you. Ijja*'' 

a meeting possible. Reynolds tvji sa g 
to know that you were to be at, 
bungalow- — he wouldn't have go hi;. If 


ATE uttered the words n 


T ate 
slve 


gabps. He brushed the per - 


this with a well known psychologist j him a little when he was off guard. 


ws 


deeply. 

* * * * 

RTING of the pencil — a trifle 
of the dance-card variety — he 
dropped It and drew ills own from 
hls waistcoat pocket. Then, after 
looking up to join In a laugh at some 
Indictment of republicanism express- 
ed ln droll terms by the governor, he 


he had known It — and Avery rising 
the success of hls own negotigxl^v^ 
by Introducing you into bis hui^. 
out of sheer good will uod t r , 
ship. You sat at a table In the.^j" g . 


I began watching myself and found 
that I made a succession of figure 
eights looped together In a certain 
way — rve been doing It here! 

“And now,” he went on with a 
chuckle, "you rentlemen have been 
Indulging this same propensity as 
you listened to me, I find on one 
pad the word Napoleon written 
twenty timea with a lot of flourishea 
Another haa traced a dozen profiles 
of a man with a bulbous nose; It Is 
the same gentleman, I find, who hon- 
ored me by drawing me with a triple 
chin — for which I thank him. And 
here’s what looks like a dog kennel 
repeated down the sheet. Still 
another has sketched the American 


and Burgess has arranged that for 
me. though he had to go Into the tile 
business to do It! As you can readily 
see, I could hardly drag him to my 
office, so this little party was gotten 
up to give me a chance to look him 
over at leisure." 

"Tate!” exclaimed aeveral of the 
men. 

"You can see that this Is a very 
delicate matter," said the governor 
slowly. "Burgess thought It better 
not to have a smaller party, as Tate, 
whom I never saw, might think It a 
frame-up. So you see we are using 
you as stool pigeons, so to speak. 
Burgess vouches for you as men of 
discretion and toct, and It will be 


flag -all over the page. If the patrl- i your business to keep Tate amused 


cutlng attorney and I have examined scores of times." 


otic gentleman who drew the flag will 
make himself known, I should like to 
ask him whether he's conscious of 
having done that before T" 

•Tm guilty, governor," Fullerton 
responded. "I believe It Is a habit of 
mine. Tvs caught myself doing It 


them carefully. Now, If Avery had 
been able to throw suspicion on soma 
one else, you'd think he'd have done 
so. And if there had been a third 
person at the bungalow that night, 
you’d Imagine that Avery would have 
said so. It's not In human nature for 
one man to take the blame for 
another's crime. And yet we do hear 
•« •uok.Ul^s. and S harq toad ■ovals 


Tm responsible for the man with 
the fat nose," confessed Colton. T've 
been drawing him for years without 
ever Improving my draftsmanship." 

"That will do," said the governor, 
glancing at tho door. "We won't take 
time to speak of the others, though 
you may be relieved to know that. I 
haven’t gat say evidence against ysw. 
Burgess, please get 


and hls attention away from me while 
I observe him a little.” 

"And when I give the signal you're 
to go Into the library and look at 
ploture books," Burgess added. 

"That's not fair!" said Fullerton. 
"Wo want to see the end of It!" 

Tm so nervous.” said Colton. Tm 
likely to scream at any minute!" 

“Don't do It!" Burgess admonished. 
“The new house committee Is very 
touchy about noise In the private din- 
ing rooms, and. besides, I've got a lot 
of scenery set for the rest of the 
eventor and I don't want you fellows 
to spell It" * 

"It bsglas ta look." remarked the 
watch, "aa 


drew the tablet closer, and. turning I tfalow living room and discussed^ 
hls head slightly to one side, drew a ! matter. Some of these things^., 
straight line. Burgess frowned as I 1 have the rest of- lw st 


several men changed position the bet- 
ter to watch him. The silence deep- 
ened and the governor’s voice rose 
a 


"It's a lie; It's all a damnq^^JJ^. 
This was a scheme to get 
you and Burgess have set thiagfcj" 


with a slight oratorical ring. ! «» D1 - : I tell you I m t M ^ 
Through a half-open window floated dWTi I never “ w R«y n «Wa,U»S*< • 
tho click of billiard balls In the room I « h »* ni *S ht •* n >’ ol ^ r ll “'« , 

be)ow I God. if I had been there — IX- . 


Tho governor, having come down 
to the Wilson administration, went 
back to Cleveland, whom he praised 
as a great leader and a great Presi- 
dent. In normal circumstances there 
would have been Interruptions and 
questions and an occasional jibe; and 
ordinarily the governor, who was not 


could have put It on me. wcuU}^.. 
be doing time for It?" f 

"Not necessarily, Mr. Tate, f y. 
go back a little. It bad been in pn-j . 
power once to do Avery- a grsa. irJ-.,- 
vor. a very great favor,. That'&ir^Q, 
Isn't It?" .j* .j*. 

Tate stared, clearly surprised,. 


noted for loquacity, would not have j his quivering lips framed no 


talked twenty minutes at a stretch 
without giving an opportunity to hls 
companions to break in upon him. 
Ho was talking, as they all knew, to 
give Tato time to draw the odd device 
which it was hls habit to sketch when 
deeply engrossed. 

Tho pencil continued to move over 
tho paper, and from time to time Tate 
| turned the pad and scrutinized hls 
work critically. The men Immedi- 
ately about him watched hls hand, 
wide-eyed, fascinated. There was 
something uncanny and unreal in the 
situation. It was like watching a 
wild animal approaching a trap and 
wholly unmindful of its danger. The 
square box which formed the base of 
the device waa traced dearly; the area 


You had known him from 
hood. and shortly after bis marejpq 
to your sister it had .-been to yopi 
power to do him a great favor; yon 
had helped him out of a hole- au<> 
saved the quarry for hlnj- It -co- 
me considerable money to v flqd tna 
out, Mr. Tate, and not a word of h-ii 
have 1 had from -A vary; be sur- 
of that! He had been guilty ef eo -e 
thing just a little Irregular — in far 
the forging of your name to a no'- 
— and you had dealt generously wilt 
him. out of your old-time friendship- 
we will say. or lo spare your si-'- 
humiliation." » 

"George was In a corner.' 1 earn 
Tate weakly but with manifest rehat 
(Continued on Seventh Page.) 
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Pony and Bison Trot Side by Side in ;Coats for the Winter 


£ Other Garments of That Class Somewhat Ornamental, Catching Spirit of the Hour — Import 
Present Fur Situation — French Products for This Country Often Have Piece of Crinoline Pinnei 
\ oletion to Those Who Import Them — Prodigality of White Ermine Noted in New Clothes— -Reti 


CHERUT FITS A DEEP SPANISH FI.OI STF. OS THE BOTTOM OK A 
MOLESKIN COAT AND THEREBV STARTS A NKH FASHION. THE 
SLEEVES ARE LONG. THE LINING IS OK l»l l.l. GREEN RROI'ADE. 


SHORT COAT OF GRAY SQUIRREL WORN WITH GRAY VELVET 
GOWN. IT IS FASTENED AT ONE SIDE WITH A JADE RUCKLE. THE 
CUFFS ARE DEEP AND NN IDE. 


thin rm-'al slide to fasten the new 
Mlh bools which arc making a <le- 
li-rmlncil effort lo oust low shoe*. 
iCopynirM, IKS.) 


makers, but It Is not worn as a pro- 
tection to the cheat. It Is thrown 
around the neck with loose ends, for 
the present Idea Is to heap fabric 
between the chin and collar-bone. 

For this reason there Is a return 
to the fur cravat of other years. It 
may be In the form of a riding- 
habit stock, or It may be an Immense 
collar that envelops the chin. Us 
one end standing out beyond one car. 
This Is the form that fur collars 
take. 

Madeleine Vlonnet makes much of 
the muffler collar of fur which has 
one end thrown over the ehoulder. 
She also has a high collar on coats 
which Is curiously fastened by a 
metal slide that runs up two tiny 
rods from top to bottom. When the 
slide Is at the bottom the collar Is 
open: when It Is at the top the col- 
lar Is closed to the point of the chin. 

On the first day of the collection 
the mannequin amused the audience 
by running this metal slide up anil 
down the grooves attached to cloth. 

Some of the smart bootmakers in 
Paris like Perugia and Thomas use 


was gray squirrel, although it might 
have been white; for a white fur 
lining to an Orleans blue tricot Jacket 
makes an admlrablo combination. 

Along with the fur-lined sweaters 
there came Into fashion long black 
cloth coats lined with squirrel. The 
work was so deftly done that the gar- 
ment had no awkwardness. It was 
simple and took the outline of the 
soft frock It covered, '‘hanel of l’aris 
started tho fashion for the Mack 
cloth coat that appeared to be a 
frock, but which. In reality, was a 
covering for an afternoon or informal 
dinner gown of colored crepe de chine. 
The coat was lined with the fabric of 
the frock. 

This type of topcoat, the kind which 
looks like a frock. Is a blessing not 
In disguise. It Is the delight of the 
economical woman, as It serves half 
tho occasions of life. 

Women who are Interested in small 
fur pieces are more numerous than 
others who are searching for expen- 


sive long coats. There Is little td 
pPnmlse them In the way of protec- 
tive warmth. The small animal with 
Its tall In Its mouth remains In fash- 
ion. -It always suggests the amuse- 
ment of a kitten chasing Its tall, but 
It Is a fashion with few critics, and 
there are unnumbered thousands who 
desire It. 


Cold Closet 


AFTERNOON I OAT OF (REAM ARABIAN PONY. BY MADELEINE 
AVON VET. MIOWN ON THE FIRST DAY OF HER COLLECTION. THE LINE 
IS <1.111. THE F ASTENING IN AT THE SIDE. AND THE STH AIGHT COLLAR 
I ON EIIS THE I II I \. 


PAUL POTRET HAS FASHIONED Tills SPECIAL COAT FOR MRS. 
DEAN BU'SHBY OF PARIS. IT Is OF EMPIRE GREEN VELVET WITH 
BAND OF SABLE AT HEM. COLI.AH OF SARI.E AND THO FUNNEL- 
SHAPED SLEEVES THAT SERVE AS A MI FF. 


tq.e ^if the things that the country, 
bred woman usually finds most In- 
convenient . bout the usual city house 
it any apartment l« the lack of an> 
sort of cold closet where potatoes atic 
other vegetables can bo stored in tb* 
winter 

She might be pleased to know that 
of later years city and town dwellers 
are coming more and more to appn 
ciate the value of the cold closet, and. 
more and more the custom Is spread 
ing in towns and cities of buying po- 
tatoes and other vegetables to last 
through tip- winter, barrels of apple - , 
and sometimes crates of oranges 
which could not be kept save in a 
properly constructed cpld closet. 

The cold closet must be protect' o 
enough to prevent freezing and yet 
cold enough to keep, vegetables from 
spoiling. There Is no danger of. 
freezing In the modem cellar, but. 
often the temperature is too high 
This can often be managed by board 
Ing a closet In a cool end of the cel 
lar and provid.ng it with a door. »> 
that there will be no free access of 
tho heated air of the cellar. This, 
of course, costs money, '.In material 
and In carpenter's time If you have 
no member of the family who makes 
a hobby of using saw and hammei 
But the expense Is not great and 
within a winter or two you could 
undoubtedly make It up in the amour 
saved on the cost of vegetables. 

Surely there- Is a feeling of.wei. 
being that comes when you have a 
well stored cellar; when you hay-, 
enough potatoes to last you through 
tho winter; when you have a barrel 
of apples, possibly onions, turnipsand- 
other vegetables bought at small cost 
from the farmer at the outset of the 
year. If to this supply you add a 
shelf of neatly arranged Jars of fruli 
and vegetables, you have a feeling 
that makes you willing to defy th. 
storms and winds and even possible 
Increased prices 


Paradise feathers are forbidden, but 
women never cease to flaunt them. 

Ermine tails are used In an ex- 
travagant manner on gowns of me- 
tallic tissue and In combination with 
velvet bands. 

Summer ermine, which is the dusty 
brown color the little animal gives 
Itself to be self-concealing after the 
snow melts. 1* used to sprinkle the 
surface of a coal, or to serve as a 
fringe where a frock or jacket fas- 
tens. 

Canada has ermine ae well as Rus- 
sia. and In many a trunk stored in 
attics there are old capes of ermine 
which can be brought Into the sun- 
shine. bleached and recut Into scarfs. 


BY ANNE BITTEN HOUSB. 

I I-' you go down to A ruby this 
winter be sure that you eat'-h a 
cream-colored pou> m the vast 
vies* r ' - itmi bring htti homo to 
ii ako i new coat. 

ff vour husband happens to b* 
hurling wild game, tell him to he 
- ir- and shoot a bison, because you 
. i : • need still another coal. 

if he Is noi strong enough to pur- 
sue a bison, tell him to *acriflce his 
f.o-lings and kill a gentle gazelle, 
w lib'll will make Just ns good a coat 
,.s an Arabian pony or a bison. And 
if you can *lo none of these things, 
pursue th*- circus, and buy old hides. 

That. It Would seem, has been the 
work of someone tri the world if ono 
Judges by tlie new fur garments of- 
fer* d for a possibly cold winter. 

On the opening day of the exhibi- 
tion of Madelalue Vlonnets collec- 
,oi in l'aris three of her manne- 
quins trotted out In fur coats made 
from each of these aforesaid animals. 
Tlie cream lorvd Arabian rony took 


Whether ermine began the fash- 
ion for white coat" or people thought 
of ermine as decoration because 
white fur was the fashion Is hard 
to say. The only fact of Interest 
to the public is that a woman can 
wear as much white peltry as she 
wishes. There are even white fur 
coats. She can trim her best black 
gowns with It also 


with velvet, which are used In the 
Victorian manner by those who have 
breakfast In bed. Some women sleep 
in them when they are lined with 
satin, not velvet. They are fasci- 
nating little garments, making even 
the busy woman decide she will take 
the Sunday off In bed or that she will 
come down to breakfast In so be- 
guiling a garment. They are being 
offered by the beauty specialists along 
with cream and powder. 

It was Paris that launched the 
sweaters which could be reversed to 
servo as fur jumpers. This was a 
good Idea and received the welcome 
usually given to good Ideas. 

Whatever color the sweater, the fur 


O NCE every woman in the world 
wanted a sealskin sack. It was 
the symbol of prosperity. During the 
last three years every woman has 
wanted a small sable holding Itself 
together on one of her shoulders. 
When she Is not adjusting this little 
animal she is arranging her ear pads. 
The two gestures are symbolic of the 
epoch. They should be put Into his- 
tory. 

The bread scarf which keeps one 
warm, which Is more than the most 
costly sable does, has a few spon- 
sors among the furriers and dress- 


vxfHITE Siberian cat Is the name 
W given to the long coats of white 
fur lined with colored satin which 
wero featured at St. Moritz in the 
summer and repeated under many 
names In America. Furriers are mak- 


ing bed Jackets of white cat lined 


cuffs or pockets. 


By Meredith Nicholson 


tongue, and his eyes met the govern- | that the pardon was signed at one of 

or's unseelngly. y ™ r parU "'" 

The governor turned from him alow- "I saw tho newspapers at the gov- 
ly and his left hand fell upon TatFa ernor'a request. He didn't want any 
shoulder row made about It, and neither did I. 

• If you are not guilty. Tate, now (a for that matter. Avery la at ray 
the tlmo for you to speak. I want house. Hla wife was there waiting 
you to say so before Avery; that's for him when I took him home." 
what I've brought him here for. I "We rather expected that." said Co! - 
don't want to make a mistake. If ton. "as we were planted at the 
you say you believe Avery to be library windows when you left the 
guilty I will not sign hls pardon." club. But about the other man: that's 
He waited, watching Tate's hands what's troubling us." 
as they opened and shut weakly. They Tim,” said Burgess, crossing his 
seemed, as they lay Inert upon the legs and clasping hls knees. “That 
table, to be utterly dissociated from | was the particular hell of It." 
him. tho hands of an automaton . "Tate was guilty; we assume that, 
whoso mechanism worked Imperfect- of course," suggested Fullerton. "We 


His collar had wilted at the fold, and 
he ran hls finge-r round his neck to 
loosen It. Once, twice, he lifted his 
head defiantly, but. meeting the gov- 
ernor’s eyes fixed upon him relent- 
lessly. his gaze wavered. Ho thrust 
hls hand under his coat and drew out 
hls pencil and then, finding It In hla 
fingers, flung It away, and hls 
shoulders drooped lower 


you. Mr. Tate, that I've lain awake 
at nights thinking about this case, 
and I know of nothing more pitiful, 
my imagination can conjure nothing 
more horrible, than the silent suffer- 
ing of George Avery as he waited for 
you to go to his rescue, knowing that 
you alone could save him.” 

"I didn't do it. I didn't do It!" Tate 
reiterated In a hoarse whisper that 
died away with a queer guttuTal 
sound In hla throat. 

"And now about your alibi. Mr. Tate; 
the alibi that you were never even 
called on to establish." The governor 


were made to fix guilt upon others;^ 
but Avery, your friend, tho man you 
had saved once. In a fine spirit of 
magnanimity, waited for you to flay 
the word that would clear him. But you 
never aald that word. Mr. Tate. You 
took advantage of hls silence; a silence 
due. we will say. to shock and horror at 
the catastrophe and to hls reluctance 
to believe you guilty of so monstrous 
a crime or capable of allowing him. 
an Innocent man. to suffer the pen- 
alty for It.” 

* * * * 

r TE'S Wg eyea were bent dully 
upon the governor. He averted 
hls gaae slowly and reached for 
a glass of water, buf hla hand shook 
eo that he could not lift It, and he 
glared at It aa though It were a hate- 
ful thing. 

"I wasn't there! Why ” hr began 

with an effort at bravado; but the 
words choked him. and he eat swing- 
side to side and 


(Continued from Second Page.) 

ut the turn of the talk. "He squared 
It all long ago.” 

"It’s natural. In fact, Instinctive, 
for a man to protect himself, to 
exhaust all the possibilities of de- 
fense when the law lays Its hand 
upon him. Avery did not do so, and 
hls meek submission counted heavily 
against him. But let ua consider that 
a little. You and Reynolds left the 
bungalow together, probably after 
the Interview had added to your 
wrath against him, but you wished 
to renew tho talk out of Avery'e 
hearing and volunteered to guide 
Reynolds to the station where the 
Chicago train was to stop for him. 
You didn’t go back. Mr. Tati 

’’Good God. I tell you 


wasn't 

there! I can prove that I was In 
Loulavllle; I tell you ” * 

"We’re coming back to your alibi 
In a moment." said the governor 
patiently. "Wo will assume — merely 
assume for the moment — that you 
«ald you would take the train with 
Reynolds and ride as far as Ashton, 
where the Midland crosses and you 
would get an early morning train 
home. Avery went to sleep at the 
bungalow wholly Ignorant of what 
had happened; he was awakened In 
the morning with newa that Rey- 
nolds had been killed by blows on the 
head Inflicted near the big derrick 
where you and Reynolds — I am as- 
suming again — had stopped to argue 
your grievances. 

"Avery— flhocked, dazed, not compre- 
hending hls danger, and lying there 
In the bungalow prostrated and half- 
crazed by the horror of the thing — 
waited; waited for the prompt help 
he expected from the only living per- 
son who knew that he had not left 
the bungalow. He knew you only 
aa a kind, helpful friend, and I dare 
say, at first he never suspected youl 
It was the last thing In the world 
he would have attributed to you, and 
the possibility of It was alow to 
enter hla anxious, perturbed mind. 
He had every reason for flitting tight 
In. those Brat hideous hours, confident 
that the third man at that bungalow 
gathering would come forward and 


Cream Fritters. 

Let one pint of cream come ti> .. 
boll. While It boils stir in seven 
ounces of flour and work It well with 
a wooden spoon over the fire for two 
minutes. Then set the pot on th-' 


oddly staring blue eyes. He ad- with hls lef 
vanced slowly. Hls manner was that "Warden.’ 
of a blind maD moving cautiously In paper to dr 
an unfamiliar room. The governor your troubl 
smiled reassuringly Into hls white, borne alone. 
Impaaalve face. 

"I’m very glad to see you, Mr. 

Avery." he said. He rose and took 


ing his head from 
breathing heavily. 

The governor went on in the same 
low. even tone he had used from the 
beginning: 

"When Avery came to himself and 
you still were silent, he doubtless saw 
that, having arranged for you to meet 
Reynolds at the bungalow — Reynolds, 
who had been avoiding you — he had 
put himself In the position of an ac- 
cessory before the fact, and that even 
If he told the truth about your being 
there he would only be drawing you 
Into tho net without wholly freeing 
himself. At best it was an ugly busi- 
ness, and being an Intelligent man 
he knew It. I gather that you are a 
secretive man by nature; the people 
who know you well in your own town 
say that of you. No one knew that 
you had gone there, and the burden 
of the whole thing was upon Avery. 
And your tracka were so completely 
hidden; you had been at auch pains 
to sneak down there to take advan- 
tage of the chance Avery made for 
you to see Reynolds and have It out 
with him about the creamery busi- 
ness, that suspicion never attached to 


I^VEN tho Important houses use 
fcj Imitation chinchilla, by the way, 
because there is not much fur left. 
The people who weave fabric have 
Imitated chinchilla and astrakhan in 
a 'remarkable manner In order to off- 
,.‘t* tho deficiency of fur and the ex- 
asPerating cost of It. and the neat- 
dressed women wear It. • 

®fhe new duty on Imported goods 
wh’tch has gone Into effect makes 
Pafls feel that she cannot brlag over 
airtmal hides from America and send 
them back In a fashionable ahape. 
because the American dressmakers 
cannot afford the extravagance. Aa 
WO have the "fashionable" animals 


with a jerk. HI® chair creaked dls- \\ bank at 10 o'clock the next yond anything I ever dreamed of — to before you add the othe 

cordantly aa he turned, looked up Into morning he found hla friends of the gee blm groveling there. I eupposed. dough Is ready for use. 

the maskllke face behind him, and night before established In the dl- 0 f course, the governor would turn pan on the fire with sor 

then the breath went out of him with rectors' room waiting for him. They hlm over t0 the police. I was all In It. and let it get hot. 

Primed for that, and Tate expected it hot. Put all the dough I 

and bawled like a sick calf. But j squeeze It through a past 

what he aald was— what the governor ' small pie ces of buttered 
said waa. and he said It the way they klnds of designs. Drop 
say ’dual to dust* over a grave— 'You whlch lnay be squares, die 
. . . . poor fool, for such beasts as you the cents or flowers, Into the 

knew what happened | commonwealth haa no punishment let them cook until a g< 

that wouldn’t lighten the load you've Turn over when cooked 
got to carry around with you ,111 you "sfd^' The's^ 

die! Theta ell there wee of It! are good served hot or cc 

That’s exactly What he said, and can , 

you beat ltf I got a room for Tate at o_,,,thr»od. nr:,), ttti 

rve got a o,, eIub> ud to ,d one of the j. p , to Sweetbread* With Wt 

I tonight; - ut h)m to bed •• Soak one pound of aw 

ty In the , . . cold water for fifteen ml 

r mind." "But the governor had no right, tract the blood, and aft 

Lw.r '.v. began Ramsay, eagerly- “he had no the pipes and membranet 

wntl rlsht ” remains in one pint of l>< 

Inc,'* said * . . , . . a „ to which one tablespocmfi 

rraph say- ^ hB kln * c “ d0 WTOl, * ! . A " d ’ lf or lemon juice and half a 

Hardened you don' ’t mind, the Incident of salt have beeh added, 

__ . ZT Is closed, and we’ll never apeak of it sweetbreads sre tender ; 
ory of hls „ T into cold water to hardei 

nd we Be— out or hreak them Into 


a sharp, whistling sound aa when & greeted him without their usual 
man dies, and he lunged forward chaff, and he merley nodded to All 
with hla arms flung out upon tho camprehendlngly and seated himself 
table. on the table. 

The governor’s grip tightened upon ’<We don’t want to bother you. Web,” 
Avery's hand; there waa something said Colton, "but I guess we’d all feel 
of awe In hls tone when he spoke. - better If we 
"You needn’t be afraid, Avery, 1 * he ad*r we left you last night. I hope 
said. “My way ef doing this la a lit- you. don’t mind." 

Us hard. I know, but It. aeemed -the Burgess frowned and' shook hla 
only way. I want you to teil roe," he head. 

went on. slowly, “whether- Tate waa l “You ought to thank God you didn't 


l 



